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EDITORIAL 


In this first number of 1961 we wish all our 
readers a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 
With so many important projects on the 
stocks, there is no doubt that this will be a 
year of decision and progress for library 
affairs in Britain. The Library Association 
itself may well reorganise and resolve itself 
into a purely professional body during 1961. 
Its new syllabus may probably be finalised 
and geared for action within the next three 
years. Further progress will no doubt be 
made on the new building in Store Street 
which is to house the National Central 
Library and the headquarters of the Library 
Association. Other continuing items will 
doubtless be the discussion of authors’ lend- 
ing rights and the library binding of paper- 
backed books, while many librarians in the 
Greater London area will be closely watching 
the events which will certainly follow the 
Royal Commission’s Report on Local Govern- 
ment in Greater London. One thing, 
regrettably, seems certain. There will be 
no new Public Libraries Act in 1961, for Sir 
David Eccles’ pronouncement that this will 
be delayed until the boundary review is 
completed has effectively put the Roberts 
Committee Report into cold storage for 
some considerable time. 


On all the other matters however, many 
conferences and committee meetings will be 
held, during which decisions of prime 
importance will be made. It is the earnest 
hope of the Liprary Wor tp that those 
responsible for these decisions will be blessed 
with wisdom and also a sense of urgency. 
Wisdom is essential because of the far- 
reaching effect upon future generations of 
librarians of the proposals for the new 
syllabus, the Association’s reorganisation and 
the new headquarters building. But a sense 
of urgency is equally necessary, because it 
seems that all these schemes have now been 
fully aired by this democratic profession. 
The year 1960 has, quite rightly, been a 
year of discussion, but 1961 must be a year 
of decision. 

* * * 


It is not the practice of the Liprary 
Wor.p to award bouquets for the year’s 
best contributions to British librarianship, 
but if it were we should certainly feel like 
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awarding one to Mr. Hugh Barry, the 
Secretary of the Library Association, for the 
concrete suggestions he has made towards 
achieving a reorganisation of the Association. 
For years, librarians have by and large been 
agreed that their Association should be a 
professional body uniting and giving equal 
rights and consideration to all branches of 
the profession. How to achieve this has 
been not such a simple matter. As fast as 
one section put up its ideas, other sides 
showed with equally convincing arguments 
why these ideas should not be adopted. 
Finally, a despairing Council of the Library 
Association referred the matter to Mr. 
Barry, the new Secretary, and in doing so 
the members showed some of the wisdom we 
hope they will continue to display in the 
future. Mr. Barry, a stranger to librarianship, 
must obviously have sat back and read all 
the many contributions to the subject, for 
his masterly memorandum on reorganisation 
showed a very full grasp of the situation. 
Obviously, his suggestions do not give every 
faction all it had hoped for, but the neat 
manner in which he endeavoured to solve 
the apparently insoluble commended itself 
to a large majority of members. Observations 
from Sections and Branches are still being 
received, but the Council, after giving due 
consideration to these, should shortly be in a 
position to finalise the reorganisation pro- 
posals and present them for acceptance. No 
doubt they will be under discussion at the 
Hastings Conference in September next, and 
whatever other fare is provided by the Con- 
ference, these proposals alone should ensure 
that the meetings will be lively and memor- 
able. 


* * * 


Another bouquet, we feel, might also be 
presented to Miss Paulin for her chairman- 
ship of the Education Committee in the last 
few years. She has been chairman at a 
most difficult time, during which radical 
changes in the examination syllabus have 
been suggested, changes which have cer- 
tainly not met with unanimous approval. 
Here again, argument still proceeds, and it 
is too soon yet to say what the eventual 
outcome will be. Some librarians are saying 
that it is wrong to abolish the First Pro- 
fessional Examination in favour of a higher 
General Certificate of Education standard. 
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Others doubt the practicability of students 
being able to pass the new Registration 
Examination at one sitting. The Schools of 
Librarianship, they say, will have to be 
radically altered in order to cope with the 
ensuing influx of students. On the other 
hand, some tutors are welcoming the new 
syllabus, although they want closer contact 
with assessors and examiners. These are 
only a few of the many points made by 
critics of the new syllabus. But Miss Paulin 
has stuck to her guns most admirably. We 
admire the way she has obviously handled 
her committee, itself representative of all 
points of view. But most of all we admire the 
way in which she has stumped the country, 
explaining the new syllabus to a variety of 
audiences, and answering questions with the 
utmost clarity and patience. It may be that 
Miss Paulin herself does not agree with 
every dot and comma of the new syllabus 
as it stands at the moment, but she has 
shown great loyalty to her committee and a 
notable willingness to listen to points of 
detail raised by all members of the Associa- 
tion, young and od. We shall await with 
interest the publication of the new syllabus 
in its final form. Meanwhile, we pay tribute 
to Miss Paulin, as all members of the 
Association should, for the way in which she 
has carried out the task allotted to her as the 
Education Committee’s chairman. 


No news, they say, is good news, but we 
doubt whether this maxim would apply in 
relation to the new building for the National 
Central Library and the headquarters of the 
Library Association. Apart from an archi- 
tect’s drawing in the Library Association 
Record, some sketch designs which have been 
on view at Chaucer House, and a rather 
depressing paragraph in the 44th Annual 
Report of the National Central Library, 
information about the new building has 
been sparse in the extreme. The N.C.L. 
Report frankly admitted that “progress on 
the planning of the proposed new building 
in Store Street has been disappointingly 
slow”. It went on to say that the Trustees 
and the Executive Committee have been 


concerned to have a worthy building and 
one making the best use of the site. These 
same considerations have doubtless been the 
concern also of the Library Association, 
which will occupy the flank of the building 
with an entrance in Ridgmount Gardens. 
Time spent in planning is seldom wasted, 
and we are particularly pleased to note 
that the N.C.L. Trustees and Executive 
Committee have been bearing future expan- 
sion well in mind, particularly in regard to 
book storage. Additional storage space out- 
side London has been mooted, but this 
would be a costly business and it is perhaps a 
little early as yet to be thinking of this in 
detail, for we have been told that the new 
building is going to afford the N.C.L. a 
modicum of extra space over and above 
what it now has. But the idea is excellent 
and we are assured that it wil] not be for- 
gotten. 


Mention of storage brings to mind a 
point which has been raised by several 
librarians in conversation, and that is the 
very name of the street in which the new 
building is to be situated. Store Street 
could not be more prosaic if it tried and, 
whatever the cynics might say, both the 
N.C.L. and the Library Association are 
lively organisations deserving a_ better 
address. Presumably Store Street has been 
accepted by the occupiers of commercial 
premises along its length only because they 
have never thought to change it. If the idea 
of a change were put to them by a body of 
the N.C.L’s importance, it is quite likely 
-that many of the present occupiers would 
welcome it. Although we offer the sugges- 
tion, we leave to others the task of thinking 
of a suitable name. But if any difficulty 
were experienced, why not extend Keppel 
Street so that it takes in Store Street and 
leads all the way from the University to 
Tottenham Court Road ? With the Univer- 
sity at one end, and the N.C.L., the Library 
Association and the School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine along its length, it will 
be a thoroughfare of some importance to 
librarians. Those who would complain that 
Keppel Street is little better than Store 
Street must put on their own thinking-caps. 
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The National Central Library 
By S. P. L. Futon, B.Sc., F.L.A. 


Tue National Central Library’s two prin- 
cipal functions are (1) to act as a national 
lending library supplementing the resources 
of other lending libraries, (2) to act as a 
clearing house for loans and centre for co- 
operation between libraries in the United 
Kingdom and also between British and 
overseas libraries. It has also certain sub- 
sidiary functions, namely to act as a biblio- 
graphical information centre, to reallocate 
duplicate books and periodicals, and to 
lend books for class work to organised adult 
education classes. 


In 1966 it will have reached its semi- 
centenary, having been founded originally 
in March, 1916, as the Central Library for 
Students (it opened on rst March, 1916). 
The Library has grown considerably and its 
main objects have undergone some modifica- 
tion since Dr. Albert Mansbridge created it 
mainly to supply the books needed by the 
adult classes of the Workers’ Educational 
Association founded by him in 1903. Its 
original purpose—to serve adult education— 
has become overshadowed by those functions 
which it has undertaken on behalf of other 
libraries, functions which were gradually 
assumed during the nineteen-twenties and 
were confirmed by the Royal Charter 
granted to the National Central Library in 
1931, thus making it the recognised centre for 
interlibrary co-operation in the United King- 
dom. 


The Governing Body of the Library has 
consisted, since 1916, of an independent 
Board of Trustees on which, however, certain 
other bodies, namely the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, the British Museum and the 
Library Association are represented. The 
Library is therefore not a governmental 
institution, despite the fact that so great a 
proportion of its funds is now received in the 
form of a Treasury Grant-in-aid, nor is it 
dependent either on the Library Association, 
or on the British Museum Library with 
which it was once proposed to link it. 


The Royal Charter of Incorporation, 
granted on April 21, 1931, gave official 
recognition to the independent position of 
the Library under its Board of Trustees 


which consisted henceforth of twelve mem- 
bers, six of them appointed by the above- 
mentioned bodies, while six are appointed 
by the Board from eminent public persons 
interested in education and the dissemination 
of knowledge. 


The Board of Trustees holds the funds and 
assets of the Library and alone can 
authorise the raising and spending of money, 
acquire or sell land, etc., but it delegates 
the immediate responsibility for detailed 
policy in regard to finance and to the daily 
running, staffing and services of the Library 
to an Executive Committee which is mainly 
composed of librarians, though containing 
members appointed by other bodies that 
have an interest in the work of the Library. 
Thus the Executive Committee consists at 
present of nineteen members appointed by 
various bodies (e.g., the British Museum; 
the Library Association and Aslib) represent- 
ing library and adult education interests, 
including four representatives of the eleven 
Regional Library Systems, together with a 
number of co-opted members. 


The present budget of the Library gives a 
total expenditure which is in the neighbour- 
hood of £75,000, a substantial part of which is 
incurred in paying the salaries of a staff 
which now number nearly eighty. From the 
beginning of the Library’s history much of 
its money has come in the shape of annual 
grants. For many years the Central Library 
for Students and its successor the National 
Central Library were greatly dependent on 
an annual grant from the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. In 1930, as a result of the 
Kenyon Report, an Exchequer Grant of 
£3,000 was first made and was then main- 
tained at approximately the same level 
until the war. After the war the C.U.K.T. 
Grant was gradually reduced and then 
terminated, while at the same time the 
Treasury Grant-in-aid increased until it 
reached the present figure of £70,000 a year. 
Since 1916 a system of voluntary con- 
tributions from libraries and Regions (and 
originally also from individuals) coexisted 
with the grant income from the C.U.K.T. 
and other Trusts. These subscriptions have, 
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however, not increased pro rata with the 
Treasury Grant ; hence their present level 
(nearly £6,000 per annum) does not reflect 
the greatly increased cost of the Library’s 
services (which have moreover expanded 
considerably). The present position is that 
the Treasury provides a higher proportion 
of the Library’s financial needs than is the 
case with most grant aided bodies. The 
proposals made in the Roberts Report 
would, if adopted, rectify this unusual state 
of affairs in that the Treasury would then 
only provide for 50 per cent. of the require- 
ments of the Library, the rest being supplied 
by public and other libraries under statutory 
arrangements. 


The various activities of the Library, 
namely inter-library loans and bibliographi- 
cal information, acting as a national lending 
library supplementing other libraries, the 
loan of books to adult education classes, and 
the reallocation of discarded books both at 
home and abroad, are reflected in_ its 
organisation into a number of departments 
that are, to some extent, independent of 
one another. Until recently there was a 
separate Adult Class Department for the 
purchase and loan of books for class use, but 
this is now combined with the Accessions 
Department which was formerly concerned 
solely with building up the Library’s main 
book-stock. 


The Jnterlending Department, called for many 
years the Information Department, carries 
out, as far as resources allow, the following 
functions laid down in the Royal Charter of 
1931: “‘to act as a centre of bibliographical 
information both for national and _inter- 
national purposes’’; “‘to facilitate access to 
books and information about books”; and, 
“to act as an exchange or clearing house for 
mutual loans of... books between other 
libraries.” In fact, the bibliographical 
activities of the Department are centred 
mainly around loan requests, i.e. they are 
concerned with verification of titles and 
sources of material required, though some- 
times short bibliographies are provided or 
information is supplied regarding books or 
publications not actually wanted on loan. 


The main “bibliographical” function of 
the Interlending Department has always 
been the building up of union catalogues 
which would give the key to the whereabouts 
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of books in all libraries co-operating in the 
interlending system. There are at present 
several union catalogues being compiled at 
the National Central Library. The most 
important of these, in terms of the number 
of works which they cover are the National 
Union Catalogue and the Outlier Union Cata- 
logue. Both were begun about thirty years 
ago, the Outlier Union Catalogue being slightly 
the older of the two. It is a card catalogue, 
the original nucleus of which consisted of the 
complete catalogues (in the late nineteen- 
twenties) of some of the Outlier libraries, to 
which were later added entries for all books 
traced by the N.C.L. in other Outliers and 
co-operating libraries, as well as entries 
regarding their new accessions provided 
by co-operating libraries. In recent years to 
this positive information regarding the where- 
abouts of books has been added negative 
information about unsuccessful searches for 
books, thus preventing unnecessary _re- 
petition of searches for certain books. 


The National Union Catalogue was given its 
name when the Regional Library Systems 
and their union catalogues were created. 
It consists of duplicates of entries in the 
Regional Union Catalogues. Unlike the 
Outlier Union Catalogue it is a sheaf catalogue 
whose format (4 inches by 8 inches) was 
adopted in 1931 because it facilitated 
duplication of the typewritten entries made 
by the Regions. Originally the existence of 
two separate catalogues, one mainly for 
public libraries and one for special libraries, 
was a minor drawback, but since these 
catalogues have now, in the course of about 
thirty years, each grown to a considerable 
size (the National Union Catalogue is estimated 
to contain about one million titles and the 
Outlier Union Catalogue approximately half 
that number) their amalgamation has become 
highly desirable. The process of unifying 
the two catalogues has in fact already begun, 
since the many arrears of slips awaiting 
incorporation in the National Union Catalogue 
are being reproduced on to normal size 
catalogue cards (3 by 5 inches) by means of 
xerography, and are then being interfiled 
with the cards in the Outlier Union Catalogue. 
The intention is that eventually the two 
catalogues should form a single card cata- 
logue worthy of being called a National 
Union Catalogue. There are also at present 
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two special language union catalogues, one 
for Russian books and periodicals in British 
libraries, and one for German books and 
periodicals of the war-time and post-war 
period, 1939-1949. Finally, there is a 
separate union catalogue for periodicals 
(i.e. those not included in the Russian and 
German Union Catalogues). This catalogue 
is being built up with the object of supple- 
menting the information given in _ the 
World List of Scientific Periodicals and in 
BUCOP. The future form of this card 
catalogue, built up on the same lines as the 
book catalogues in that it records, in addition 
to the location of sets of many periodicals, 
the results, both positive and negative, of 
searches for individual volumes of a great 
many rare periodicals, is still uncertain. Its 
relationship to BUCOP and the World List 
is obviously important from the point of 
view of tracing periodicals over the whole 
interlending system. 


When there are no locations for a work in 
the union catalogues the problem becomes 
more complicated. Since at present the 
coverage of the union catalogues is by no 
means complete, either in terms of the 
number of libraries co-operating or as regards 
the number of books in co-operating libraries 
that are recorded, it is then necessary to 
make a further search in libraries not con- 
tributing to the union catalogues and even in 
certain cases to make special enquiry of 
certain contributing libraries dealing with 
the relevant subject. These supplementary 
researches take two forms: (i) lists are drawn 
up of books and periodicals not located in 
the union catalogues (and not of course in 
the stock of the N.C.L.) ; appropriate sections 
of these lists are distributed to Regional 
Library Bureaux, to University Libraries, 
and to groups of Special Libraries dealing 
with cognate subjects. Frequently delays 
occur at this point owing to libraries and 
bureaux failing to return the lists promptly 
with their reports. (ii) also, and usually 
simultaneously, telephone and other direct 
enquiries are made to appropriate co-operat- 
ing special libraries, according to the subject 
of the work required, e.g. a work on 
veterinary science might be requested of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, or a 
book on Methodism from Dr. Williams’s 
Library. It may be noted that the difficulty 


of tracing specialised books has been con- 
siderably aggravated by the fact that hitherto 
sufficient funds have never been available 
to bring the Outlier Union Catalogue to a state 
of approximate completeness. Hundreds of 
thousands of entries for material added to 
Outlier and other special libraries have never 
been incorporated into the Union Catalogue 
for lack of the necessary staff. 


The work of the Interlending Department 
is not solely bibliographical in character. 
Its function is not merely to verify the 
existence of books and to trace their where- 
abouts in other libraries, but to arrange for 
their actual transfer from the lending library 
to the borrowing library. In this respect 
one of its most important tasks is the issue 
and despatch of books from the Library’s own 
stock of books. The building up of this stock 
will be described in the section dealing with 
the Accessions Department, but it should be 
stressed here that in dealing with applica- 
tions for loans the Library’s own _ book- 
stock is, so to speak, the first line of defence. 
About one request in eight is at present 
satisfied in this way, which involves a mini- 
mum amount of delay, for the book can be 
despatched within twenty-four hours if it is 
not out on loan already. In the case of 
books not in N.C.L. stock but located 
in other libraries, these have to be requested 
from their owning libraries and despatched 
by them direct to the borrowing libraries, 
the N.C.L. being at the same time informed. 
This work of communicating with other 
libraries is more time consuming than one 
might think; in many cases books located by 
means of the union catalogues prove to be 
unavailable at the first library tried because 
they are on loan, or withdrawn from stock 
or being rebound. Another library, if another 
is known to possess the book required, has 
then to be tried. This side of the work has 
now been simplified by circulating requests, 
on a rota of libraries and Regional Bureaux 
known, or believed, to possess the required 
book. It will be realised that much time is 
wasted if libraries do not promptly pass on 
the request when they cannot themselves 


satisfy it. 
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An increasing proportion of requests re- 
ceived are for books in foreign languages, 
or for English language books published 
overseas. Many of these works turn out to be 
unavailable in Great Britain, though univer- 
sity and special libraries supply a good pro- 
portion on loan. Hitherto the National 
Central Library has bought few foreign books, 
and has had to depend upon loans from 
abroad to satisfy requests for foreign books 
not available in this country. This inter- 
lending traffic with foreign countries has a 
long history. It was interrupted by the war 
but then resumed and gradually expanded. 
Loans are made, for the most part, on a 
centralised basis, through the N.C.L. and 
the National Library in each country, thus 
avoiding unnecessary applications for books 
that are available at home, and in order to 
simplify the administration and the recording 
of loans. International lending is confined 
to material, both books and _ periodicals, 
required for study purposes; recreational 
needs are not dealt with. Photocopies are 
often supplied instead of the original books, 
particularly in the case of periodical articles 
and when the request concerns distant 
countries. 


The Accessions Department is responsible 
for building up the Library’s own collection 
of books for loan. From its beginnings the 
Central Library for Students possessed a 
stock of books for lending; in fact acting as a 
clearing house for loans was only originally 
a kind of by-product of its main function 
which was to act as a national lending library 
for students who required books for home 
reading. This stock of books became differ-- 
entiated at an early stage into books for 
loan to other libraries and books for loan to 
adult education classes. In the nineteen- 
twenties a separate Adult Class Department 
was set up; this was recently amalgamated 
with the Accessions Department for adminis- 
trative reasons. These two sides of the 
Library’s work will be treated separately 
here. 


Until the war the general rule governing 
the building up of the Library’s main stock 
was that books were purchased in answer to 
loan requests, subject to a number of ex- 
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clusions such as works of fiction and books 
on sports and pastimes, and to their being in 
print and above a certain price limit. During 
the years since the end of the war the policy 
has gradually changed, in practice if not in 
theory, in that the tendency has been only 
to purchase books which it had been ascer- 
tained were not available in co-operating 
libraries from which they could be borrowed; 
also, the more expensive and more specialised 
books were given priority in spending the 
relatively small amount of money available 
for the purchase of books. The great majority 
of books bought continued to be English 
books published in this country, though an 
increasing number of American books was 
purchased. The Library did not attempt to 
build up collections of periodical literature. 


The new tendencies during the post-war 
years inevitably led to a revision of book 
buying policy, a revision made even more 
essential as a result of the adoption by the 
Regional Library Systems of schemes for 
complete coverage of current British books; 
this threw the emphasis on the purchase of 
older British books, of American books and 
of books in foreign languages. 


In future the criteria for adding a book to 
the N.C.L.’s stock will be (a) that it is not 
available for loan from lending libraries in 
this country, (b) that its purchase is justified 
as helping to enrich the stock of specialised 
books unrestrictedly available for loan in 
this country. Foreign books, therefore, will 
often be purchased instead of depending on 
the (in many cases often repeated) borrowing 
of these from abroad. American and other 
English language books published abroad 
will continue to form an important part of 
the N.C.L.’s book purchases, though the 
principle will be applied, where appropriate, 
of recommending suitable libraries to acquire 
a work which is unavailable elsewhere. 
Special priority will be given to the acquisi- 
tion of the publications of learned societies, 
which often form valuable sets from which 
other libraries are normally unwilling to 
lend. The same considerations may also 
apply in certain cases to periodicals (ex- 
cluding of course those in the field of science 


and technology). 
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A certain proportion of the time of the 
staff of the Accessions Department is in- 
evitably spent in cataloguing and processing 
newly acquired books. These are by no 
means all acquired by purchase; many 
gifts are received from individuals and 
libraries, in particular many of the discarded 
books of other libraries find their way to the 
N.C.L. either direct or through the British 
National Book Centre. The difficulty is 
to know what to reject. Both cataloguing and 
classification have gradually been reduced to 
bare essentials. There are two catalogues 
for the main book-stock, an author catalogue, 
and a classified catalogue based on the 
Dewey system which has now been dis- 
continued. The older stock is classified on 
by shelves by Dewey, but recently it was 
decided to abandon this system and to place 
new accessions on the shelves as they come 
in and to give them a numerus currens. In 
this way a great deal of space is saved. 
Classification is not essential to deal with the 
type of request now received. The main 
stock now amounts to some 160,000 volumes 
(it would be larger but for the fact that 
100,000 volumes were destroyed during the 
war) and is increasing steadily both by gift 
and by purchase. 


The Adult Class stock now consists of 
some 40,000 volumes (the whole of the pre- 
war stock was destroyed in the war). Books 
are sent out in boxes to classes, run mainly 
by the Workers’ Educational Association 
or by university extra-mural departments, 
for periods of three months or more. These 
loans are intended to supplement the service 
to classes given by local libraries. The nature 
of the material lent to classes is more purely 
educational than in the case of the Library’s 
normal loans to other libraries; it also 
represents the more specialised needs of 
adult education classes. New books are 
bought in response to specific requests from 
classes. There is a separate author and 
classified catalogue for the adult class stock, 
but while the older adult class collection is 
separate from the main stock, new acces- 
sions are shelved in numerus currens order 
with the new accessions of the main lending 
stock. 


The most recently created department of 
the National Central Library is the British 
National Book Centre, thus named at the 
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suggestion of UNESCO which sponsored the 
organisation for a time before the N.C.L. 
took it over. It originated with the Inter- 
Allied Book Centre created during the war 
to collect books for distribution te war 
damaged libraries. The function of the Book 
Centre is to reallocate to other libraries 
books which have become redundant in 
their present libraries. Before the war a 
similar service was undertaken by the N.C.L. 
on behalf of university libraries. The work 
involved is mainly administrative in character, 
lists of available books and of sets and parts 
of periodicals being circulated regularly to 
libraries on a subscription basis. Items are 
selected by libraries from the lists and there 
is no guaranteed quid pro quo in any case, 
the object being solely to reallocate material 
which would otherwise be destroyed or 
dispersed, to the best advantage of the 
national interlending system. An attempt is 
made, however, in disputed cases, to offer 
books and periodicals to such libraries as 
have themselves made available material 
for reallocation. It must be stressed, how- 
ever, that it is not an exchange scheme. 
Until recently the work of the Book Centre 
was solely confined to British libraries but 
additional funds have now made it possible 
to extend the service to overseas libraries. 
In this way books not required by British 
libraries can be usefully disposed of and, on 
the other hand, some useful foreign language 
material is obtained. 


The National Central Library has now 
reached a critical point in its existence. 
Its exact future role in the library system of 
the country has been the subject of much 
speculation. Great changes impend with the 
possibility of the Roberts Committee’s Re- 
commendations being implemented, and 
with the prospective move to a new building. 
The future National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology throws its shadow 
before it. Problems in connection with the 
growth of the Library’s book-stock, with the 
storage of rarely used books, with the 
completion of the union catalogues and 
with the need for space to expand loom 
large. It is therefore possible that the present 
administrative organisation of the Library 
is not destined to endure unchanged for a 
long period, 
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Bibliography of Shipbuilding 


By Apeve Brazier, Carlisle City Library 


SHIPBUILDING is one of the most important 
British industries but it is not unfair to say 
that its achievements have never greatly 
attracted the popular press of the country. 
In recent years however, labour troubles, 
restrictive practices and demarcations within 
the industry have made news for the news- 
papers—and an excellent thing it is to give 
wide general publicity to such matters. 
Since the industry (in common with that of 
other countries) ran into difficulties the daily 
and weekly press have displayed anxiety 
about the future, particularly so far as the 
industry’s competitive ability is concerned. 
Even people with some knowledge of the 
industry but no statistical data by them may 
be forgiven for wondering if their general 
assessment of British shipbuilding has, after 
all, been wrong. Short items dealing, perhaps 
unfavourably, with a particular aspect of 
the current position tend to give an incom- 
plete picture. At the same time the public 
has been reading in forceful advertisement 
and poster that “British shipbuilding leads 
the world.”’ There is a suggestion that not a 
few technical men, immersed in their own 
work, are almost as hazy about the overall 
situation as is the average layman. 


This brings us to the point of this critical 
survey, namely the way in which information 
may be obtained and the coverage, in all 
forms of periodicals, textbooks, societies, 
bibliogs., abstracts, etc., of the field of ship- 
building. 


Since we have started with the popular 
press it may perhaps be as well to go on to 
those periodicals which, besides providing 
reading for the interested layman, are also 
valuable sources of information for the 
technical man. Into this category fall the 
following :-— 


The Shipping World and World shipbuilding, a 
weekly devoted to the shipping and ship- 
building industries. It covers both the com- 
mercial and technical aspects of shipowning 
and building—this distinguishes it from its 
competitors in the field. Prominence is 
given to the operational and financial side of 
shipowning—the results of which are a 
pointer to future trends in shipbuilding, etc. 


On the technical side, new ships of 
interest are fully described in illustrated 
articles, while new developments in ship- 
yard technique, shipbuilding and marine 
engineering are described and _ assessed. 
Weekly lists of new contracts; launches and 
trials are included. Supplementing it is a 
new pamphlet published twice a year in 
which are listed the vessels under construc- 
tion or on order in shipyards throughout 
the world—“Ships under construction or on 
order’’. It contains details of all orders 
about which information has been released, 
at the yards. These details include wherever 
possible the name and ownership of the 
vessel, its type, tonnage, and propelling 
machinery. 


The Ship and Boat Builder, and Naval 
Architect. This is the only journal of its kind 
in the U.K. devoted to all classes of com- 
mercial, naval and private craft up to 1,000 
tons. It deals with the design, construction, 
maintenance and operation of small craft 
for those commercially interested; plus 
latest developments affecting the industry, 
and contains news and notes from the Ship 
and Boat Builders’ National Federation; of 
which it is their organ. 


Then we find a few more periodicals— 
The Shipbuilder and Marine Engine-builder, pub- 
lished monthly and containing articles, 
books and news, with all aspects on a world 
wide coverage. 


Shipouilding and Shipping Record—similar to 
the above; and Shipping, dealing as its name 
suggests with shipping and shipbuilding. 
The Motor Ship, another monthly, is now 
called Rivers and Harbours. 


From these we pass on to periodicals 
which may be said to be purely for the 
technician, such as Marine Engineer and Naval 
Architect—a particularly useful monthly maga- 
zine which apart from leaders, articles and 
books, also provides abstracts from overseas 
press. 


Merchant Shipbuilding in British and Overseas 
Yards, a quarterly giving details of merchant 
ships under construction or on order. And, 
slightly more specialised—Tanker Times, a 
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monthly with technical and trade articles 
for tanker owners, builders, brokers and 
naval architects. 


Many journals or periodicals have a 
limited or controlled circulation, such as 
Shipbuilding Equipment, an_ internationally 
directed journal for shipbuilders, shipowners, 
ship repairers, marine engine builders, con- 
sultants and Admiralty organizations. Also 
into this class may fall some of the house 
journals such as the Burntisland Shipyard 
Journal, Shipyard (Swan, Hunter and Wig- 
ham, Richardson), Heaton Works Journal 
and the PAMETRADA annual report. But 
these latter may usually be acquired with 
little trouble by interested outside parties. 


As might be expected there are also 
many publications which, while not solely 
connected with shipbuilding, invariably 
include, at frequent intervals, invaluable 
material on the subject. Examples of these 
are Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Cor- 
rosion Technology (a subject which has tor- 
mented shipbuilders since the invention of 
the iron ship), New Scientist, Welding and 
Metal Fabrication, Nuclear Engineering (fast 
becoming more important), Steel Welding, 
Electrical Engineering, and many others. The 
list is never ending and even includes such 
unlikely titles as Industrial Finance—which for 
example gave information on the first two 
U.K. shipyards to install airless shot blast 
plants; and the Economist—on testing the 
steel in shipbuilding. 


One could then include the similar 
periodicals from foreign countries—which 
of course would only be of use if translated; 
to name only a few—Rivista Maritima, from 
Italy; Schip en werf, from Rotterdam; 
Maritime Magazine and Log of the Maritime 
Institute of Ireland—the leading shipping and 
trade journal of that country; Navires, Ports 
et Chantiers and Journal de la Marine Mar- 
chande from France; and from Germany— 
once again one of the greatest shipbuilding 
countries in the world—Schiff und Hafen, 
Hansa, and Schiffstechnik. 


While turning to non-European countries 
we find Revista Maritima Brasileira, from the 
Brazil Ministry of Marine Library; Canadian 
Shipping and Marine Engineering News, European 
Shipbuilding, International Shipbuilding Progress, 
Colonial Shipbuilding and World Engineering, 
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and finally Japan Shipbuilding and Shipping— 
currently the country producing the largest 
amount of tonnage in the world. 


Chinese, Russian and Polish periodicals 
contain much valuable material once the 
problem of translation has been overcome, 
and Cyaoctpoehhe—dealing with Russian ship- 
building is most often found in this country. 


The Journal of Commerce and Shipping 
Telegraph produces a shipbuilding and en- 
gineering edition which is to be found in 
every shipbuilder’s file; and mention may 
be made of the Association of Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen’s monthly 
journal Draughtsman, and the Journal of Ship 
Research. While the Joint Panel Nuclear 
Marine Propulsion produces a Journal 
which includes papers on the application of 
nuclear power to marine propulsion and 
related subjects, and discussions, etc. 


Even such periodicals as World Fishing, a 
monthly, includes in its contents latest 
developments in fishing vessel design, new 
craft, marine gear and equipment, and news 
from the yards. While the assiduous seeker 
after information may find appropriate 
items in Modern Transport—a weekly tech- 
nical newspaper dealing with the latest 
traffic and engineering developments in road, 
rail, sea, inland water and air transport in 
every part of the world. 


Thus it can be seen that the field of 
shipbuilding is extremely well covered by 
periodicals, and passing on to directories and 
annuals we can discover many useful pub- 
lications. Some of the most used of these are 
possibly Lloyd’s Calendar, which includes tide- 
tables, the various requirements of Lloyds 
as to ship measurements, salvage, etc. There 
is a useful glossary of terms in various 
languages, and some Acts and Tables. 


Then there is the Shipping World Year 
Book and Who’s Who—another well-known 
world directory, which includes lists for 
everywhere but Russia. 


There are one or two directories dealing 
mainly with shipbuilding equipment. With 
the ever-increasing complexity of modern 
ship equipment the shipbuilder is tending 
to become a buyer and assembler of equip- 
ment specified by the owners and obtained 
from outside firms—in contrast to when he 
constructed practically everything required 
for a ship in his own yard, With the trend 
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towards owner’s specifications, the builders 
tended to lose their “know-how” and more 
and more reliance is being placed on the 
specialist sub-contractor. Thus the impor- 
tance of such directories can readily be seen. 


The chief of these is the British Shipbuilding 
Compendium, a classified directory of firms in 
Great Britain supplying the shipbuilding 
industry with equipment, machinery and 
furnishings for ships. Over 2,000 firms are 
listed under some 30 headings. It is an 
annual and can be described as a buyer’s 
guide to British shipbuilding, marine 
engineering, repairing, ship and shipyard 
equipment. 

The Ship and Boat Builder Annual Review 
gives articles, a list of builders and re- 
pairers, materials, fittings and equipment— 
including paint specifications, marine fittings, 
materials, yard equipment and a manu- 
facturer’s index. 

International Design and Equipment is a work 
much used by the trade. It is an annual 
guide to recent improvements in shipbuilding 
and marine engineering. Produced under 
the direction of the editor of Shipbuilding and 
Shipping Record it embraces the widest possible 
range of subjects of interest to designers, 
owners and builders of every type of vessel. 


In the Journal of Commerce Annual Review 
many events and developments during the 
year in the shipping, shipbuilding and 
marine engineering spheres of activity are 
discussed at length by authoritative con- 
tributors. 

Finally in this section we find a useful 
German publication—Bremen World Shipping 
Yearbook, 1956-57 (Bremer Jahrbuch der 
Weltschiffahrt). An analysis of shipping, 
shipbuilding and port economics, by G. A. 
Theel (1958). 


Referring once more to Japan—a thing 
British yards find themselves having to do 
more and more frequently—the shipbuilders 
association of Japan produces Shipbuilding 
and Marine Engineering in Japan. This, how- 
ever, consists mainly of plans and provides 
little other information. 


To ensure that ships are properly built, 
equipped and maintained a number of classi- 
fication societies have been formed and 
have drawn up rules governing the con- 
struction of ships. Each society keeps and 


publishes a Register Book in which all the 
important particulars of each ship are faith- 
fully and accurately recorded. There are 
two British societies—Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping and Aircraft. These two are now 
associated with each other and produce 
Lloyd’s Register which needs little intro- 
duction. There is a volume for the Register 
of Ships; Directory of Shipowners and Ship- 
builders; and also Rules and Regulations for 
the Classification of Steel Ships. 


The French Society, Bureau Veritas, also 
has a British committee and _ produces 
Bulletin Technique du Veritas. 


Norske Veritas and Germanischer Lloyd 
are the Norwegian and German societies 
—also producing their own publications. 


The Regulations of the Ministry of 
Transport and the Board of Trade are the 
final authority on British marine matters, 
but the Admiralty requirements must also 
be taken into account. 


Some Government departments, in addi- 
tion to research programmes of their own, 
assist firms in the solution of scientific and 
technical problems and in some cases 
collaborate with them on research projects. 
They also undertake researches with the 
financial and sometimes the scientific collabo- 
ration of groups of firms or industrial 
associations. A good example of this is the 
research work on ship design carried out in 
the Wm. Froude Laboratory of the National 
Physical Laboratory, and financed as to one 
half by industrial subscription. Some 
accounts of such collaboration are to be 
found in the D.S.I.R. annual reports. 


There are other Government departments 
undertaking research into shipbuilding such 
as D.S.I.R. (of which more later) ; Admiralty 
Engineering Laboratory at West Drayton; 
and the Haslar Experiment Works under 
the Director of Naval Construction. These 
naturally produce valuable material, much 
of which, however, is of controlled circula- 
tion. 


Of the H.M.S.O. publications dealing 
with Board of Trade activities the most 
interesting is the Survey of Metal Industries: 
Iron and Steel, Engineering, Electrical Manu- 


Sactures, Shipbuilding; being Part IV of a Survey 


of Industries 1928. The B.O.T. also issues 
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publications dealing with life-saving appa- 
ratus, load lines, instructions to surveyors, 
tonnage and the measurement of ships. And 
finally the B.I.O.S. survey: Shipbuilding and 
Marine Engineering in Germany during the 
period 1939-45. This latter has been in much 
demand among research technicians, being 
the only survey of that field. 


There are many institutions connected 
with shipbuilding and naval architecture, 
as may be expected, and the Institute of 
Naval Architects and other technical organi- 
sations in this country and abroad have 
greatly augmented the store of information 
available to naval architects and shipbuilders. 
This Institute has high standing and was 
founded in 1860, its objects being “to 
promote the improvement of ships” including 
both merchant vessels and warships. Its 
roll now totals 3,800. The Institute is 
represented on many committees including 
that which administers the Wm. Froude 
Laboratory. It holds meetings for the 
reading and discussion of papers, also 
summer meetings at home and abroad. 


Complementary to this, concerned with 
the designing, building and operation of 
ships with greater emphasis on the mechani- 
cal side, is the Institute of Marine Engineers, 
which was founded in 1889 and now has a 
roll of 4,500. It holds fortnightly meetings, 
and transactions are published. 


Other institutions of great importance are 
the Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers; N.E. Coast Institute of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders; Diesel Engineers and 
Users Association; the Institutes of Fuel, 
and Mechanical Engineers. Plus the impor- 
tant American  counterparts—American 
Bureau of Shipping; U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission, and the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation. 


PAMETRADA, though perhaps not an 
institution in the strict sense of the word, 
may be included here. It undertakes 
research on the marine use of steam and gas 
turbines, transmission and gearing systems; 
full scale shore researches on prototype 
machinery, vibration and noise research. As 
has already been mentioned its annual 
reports contain much valuable information. 


Reverting back for a moment to the 
classification societies it was omitted to 
mention that regulations were also embodied 


in the British Corporation of Shipping and 
Aircraft’s Rules for the Construction and Classifi- 
cation of Steel Ships and their Machinery, pub- 
lished by the Corporation in Glasgow in 
1937. Similar works are published by 
Germanischer Lloyd of Rostock. 


This leads us naturally to the question of 
proceedings, transactions and abstracts of 
societies—the importance of which cannot 
be overestimated. The three are liable to 
overlap, but as much as it is possible we 
shall deal with transactions first. 


Transactions of the Institute of Marine 
Engineers. These have approximately 500 
abstracts per annum, and are monthly; 
having been produced since 1938. The aim 
of these is comprehensible (on marine 
engineering and naval architecture). They 
are indexed annually and decennially, and 
contain abstracts and original papers. 


The transactions of the Institute of 
Welding include ships, and has selective 
abstracts and original papers. There are 
approximately 100 abstracts per annum, and 
are bi-monthly (since 1945). They are 
however not indexed. 


The proceedings of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers include articles and 
abstracts on shipbuilding, repairing and 
marine engineering. 


The Institute of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland was previously called 
the Institute of Engineers in Scotland and 
its transactions commenced in 1857. Their 
content is original work and review papers 
in engineering and shipbuilding, though 
summaries of papers are not given. There is 
a combined subject and author index in 
each volume, and there are seven parts per 
annum. 


The transactions of the Institute of Naval 
Architects commenced in 1860 and their 
content is original work, review lectures and 
technical news in naval architecture and 
marine engineering. They are produced 
quarterly and summaries of papers are 
given. They are also indexed by author in 
each volume, with a combined author and 
subject index issued periodically. There 
were also three cumulative indexes to its 
transactions, covering the period 1860-1930. 
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In the associated field of engineering the 
monthly transactions of 
Marine Engineers (begun in 1889) again 
include original work, professional news, 
abstracts and review lectures, with a com- 
bined subject and author index published 
annually Then again the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers issued an 
index to its transactions covering 1893-1930 
in 1932. The Society’s year book contains a 
cumulative index of the transactions which 
have not been published previously. 


It can be seen that the pattern of all 
transactions and proceedings is much the 
same. 

The N.E. Coast Institute of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders—this society includes _repre- 
sentatives from the Froude ship research 
committee; South Shields Marine and 
Technical College; Lloyd’s Register; British 
Ship Research Association; Joint Nuclear 
Marine Propulsion Panel; British Standards 
Institute, etc. Its transactions contain papers 
on engineering subjects, shipbuilding, design 
of structures, steel, propellers, and nuclear 
power, plus discussions on papers and corres- 
pondence. The library of this institute is 
remarkably well stocked and the periodicals 
it takes include every possible publication 
connected with shipbuilding and its allied 
trades, and at all levels and aspects, e.g. 
Dock and Harbour Authority, Syren and Shipping, 
Marine Engineering/Log, La Marina Italiana, 
and a full selection of foreign periodicals— 
including Chinese, Russian and Polish. 


Proceedings of all possible connected 
societies are taken, as well as official reports. 
Apart from the Societies already mentioned 


others that might be quoted are: Institute of 


Fuel, Society of Nautical Research, U.S. 
Naval Institute, British Welding Research 
Association, Institute of British Foundrymen, 
Swedish State Shipbuilding Experimental 
Tank, Chinese Society of Naval Architects, 


and the Annales Technique de la Marine 
Marchande. 
Then we come to abstracts alone. These 


can be obtained from quite a few scattered 
sources and publications—many of which 
have already been mentioned. Section 3 
of Engineering Abstracts deals with ship- 
building and marine engineering, and is 
published by the Institute of Marine 
Engineers and Naval Architects (the other 


the Institute of 
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sections of Engineering Abstracts are no 
longer published). For papers before 1938 
reference should be made to the abstracts 
in the Transactions of the first named 
Institute. 


The Institute of Civil Engineers collaborate 
with some interested bodies to produce 
abstract series, but the only one of these 
which still continues is that which appears 
in the journal of the Institute of Marine 
Engineers relating to ship’s machinery and 
shipbuilding. 

The journal Marine-Rundschau also con- 
tains abstracts. 


The foremost British Society is the British 
Shipbuilding Research Association. Their 
work covers studies dealing with hydro- 
dynamics, ships’ structures, performance and 
machinery, and aims at providing ship and 
machinery designers with data and infor- 
mation that will enable them to produce 
better designs—particularly on water trans- 
port, design of ships’ hulls and engines, and 
investigations of performance of ships’ hulls 
and machinery. 


They provide a lending library and infor- 
mation service for the whole of the British 
shipbuilding industry, although many of the 
firms maintain their own libraries. (Some- 
what similar facilities are provided by the 
Admiralty and Lloyd’s Shipping Register, 
although they restrict themselves mainly to 
providing information for their own staffs). 
The library was first established in 1945 
and now contains about 3,000 books and 
15,000 pamphlets in addition to periodicals. 


They issue to their members a monthly 
journal of abstracts, which at the com- 
mencement contains a list of the periodicals 
received. This list is quite comprehensive so 
far as periodicals devoted entirely to naval 
architecture and marine engineering are 
concerned. The only exceptions are the 
transactions of some of the Russian technical 
societies which they have been unable to 
obtain regularly, and Japanese and Chinese 
periodicals which if they exist, as they 
probably do, they could not read them. 
There are approximately goo abstracts per 
annum and it is indexed annually Includes 
propulsion, structural design, welding, 
methods of construction, shipyards and 
docks, etc 
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From the information they have collected 
from the periodicals and various other 
sources, the society prepares bibliographies 
and translations for their member firms and 
also answers their technical enquiries in so 
far as it is possible. 


The periodicals received and abstracted 
include publications of the Admiralty Centre 
for Scientific Information and Liaison; 
Bulletin of the American Bureau of Shipping 
(New York); Dutch Shipbuilder; Holland Ship- 
building and Marine Engineering; International 
Shipbuilding Progress (of Rotterdam); the 
reports and transactions of the Netherlands 
Shipbuilding and Experiment Station, and 
of the shipbuilding section of the Chalmers 
University of Technology, Gothenburg; 
Norwegian Shipping News; and the ship model 
tank reports of the Norwegian University of 
Technology, Trondheim. 


Perhaps we may now turn for a moment 
from the purely technical coverage of the 
current information on shipbuilding to the 
field of textbooks, dictionaries and _his- 
tories on the subject. There are so many of 
these, particularly textbooks, that only a few 
may be quoted such as E. Baker’s Introduc- 
tion to Steel Shipbuilding (1953)—an elemen- 
tary work, and on to the more advanced 
works such as T. Walton’s Steel Ships: their 
construction and maintenance. A manual for ship- 
builders, shop supervisors, students and marine 
engineers (1944), Shipbuilding and Ships, pub- 
lished in 1947 by the Worshipful Company 
of Shipwrights, and, by A. Campbell Holms, 
Practical Shipbuilding: a treatise on the structural 
design and building of modern steel vessels (1926), 
and Shipbuilding in Britain (1957) by L. 
Jones and published by University of Wales 
Press. 


The British Science Guild’s Catalogue of 
British scientific and technical books, pub- 
lished in 1930, gives lists of text-books—but 
it is now rather out of date. 


There are numerous works on the history 
of ships, a typical one of which is S. C. 
Gilfillan’s Inventing the ship: a study of the 
inventions made in her history (1935). 


Reference sources are of course par- 
ticularly valuable, both for the librarian and 
the shipbuilder, and the best known of these 
are :— 





Clement Macrow and Lloyd Woollard: 
The Naval Architects and Shipbuilders’ Pocket 
Book of Formulae, Rules and Tables (1937). 
This contains all the standard formulae, 
rules and tables necessary for calculations in 
ship design; also reference material on 
marine equipment. The rules of the B.O.T. 
and the Registration Societies, and the 
Admiralty tests for materials, are sum- 
marized. 


Then there is the Shipbuilder’s Cyclopedia. 
This was published in 1920 and thus some 
aspects are unfortunately out of date, but 
it is still much used. It is a reference book 
covering definitions of shipbuilding terms, 
basic design, hull specifications, planning 
and estimating, ship’s rigging and cargo 
handling gear. Also tables of displacement 
of commodities, arrangement and working 
drawings of modern vessels, and a com- 
posite catalogue of marine equipment. 


Lastly an American publication—Charles 
H. Hughes’ Handbook of Ship Calculations, 
Construction and Operation; a reference book for 
naval architects, marine engineers, ship and engine 
draughtsmen, deck officers, and others engaged 
in the building and operation of ships (1942). 

Mention may also be made here of the 
publications produced by private firms of 
which a good example is Ship Repair in all its 
Phases, by the Mountstuart Dry Dock Ltd., 
Wales; and a useful Dutch publication : 
Wyt’s Digest of Dutch Shipping and Shipbuilding 
(1957). 

Design is of course an integral part of 
shipbuilding and there is a fair amount of 
information available on this aspect. The 
Science Library has published a Quarterly 
Bibliography of Experimental Tank Work since 
1935- The following official publication also 
deals with this subject:— George S. Baker 
and A. W. Riddle: Abstract of Results Pub- 
lished on a Methodwcal Series of Resistance 
Experiments on Ship Models, and their Use in 
Design (Wm. Froude Laboratory, 1934). It 
will be noticed that overlapping takes place 
into the field of abstracts. 


Other publications of the National Physical 
Laboratory such as the Collected Researches 
(now defunct) 
subject. 

A further science Library Bibliography 
may be quoted: References to the Gyro- 
Stabilisation of Ships, 1927-35. 


include material on this 
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International conferences of Tank Superin- 
tendents are held from time to time, and 
the collected papers are published, e.g., the 
1948 conference was published in 1949. 


So to dictionaries, of which, if one includes 
French, Dutch and Italian ones, there are 
very many. However, for the purposes of 
this review we will merely quote ones in 
English and in doing so we come across a 
curious fact—except for two dictionaries of 
naval equivalents in many languages pub- 
lished by the Admiralty 20 to 30 years ago, 
and a recent Russian publication, all such 
dictionaries are American. 


The most modern of these are: 


(1) W. J. Eddington’s Glossary of Ship- 
building and Outfitting Terms (1944), a com- 
prehensive dictionary of practical maritime 
terms by a member of the U.S. Maritime 
Commission. It includes appendixes giving 
lists of deck department, engine room and 
machine tools, tables and other data. 


(2) René de Kerchore: International Mari- 
time Dictionary (1948), an encyclopedic dic- 
tionary of useful maritime terms and phrases, 
together with equivalents in French and 
German. It is a comprehensive dictionary 
whose definitions include ship construction, 
and describes characteristics of native or 
local craft from all parts of the world. 
There are also occasional bibliographical 
references. 


(3) Fred C. Williamson: Shipbuilding 
Terms especially prepared for Shipbuilding Workers 
(1942). This course was developed by the 
instructional material staff and the journey- 
men consultants working on the develop- 
ment of instructional material for defence 
training classes in the shipbuilding occupa- 
tions. 

It is also possible to include Van Nostrand’s 
Scientific Encyclopedia and Hutchinson’s 
Technical and Scientific Encyclopedia (also 
American) which includes ship construction 
in its scope. Plus Claude Clarke’s Primer 
of Ship Blueprint Reading; Glossary of Shipyard 
Terms, published in New York in 1942. 

The recent Russian publication previously 
mentioned is by Stanislavovna Stanislava 
Belkina—English-Russian Dictionary on Ship- 
building and Marine Engine-building (Collet’s 
Holdings) 1959. The importance of this 
work promises to be very great to technical 
translators, etc. 


Finally may we justify the phrase “wide 
coverage”, and include J. Anthony Hind’s 
Ships and Shipbuilding—a book for boys, but 
a lucidly written yet technically accurate 
account of all the complex processes involved 
in modern ship design and construction. 


Leaving this field of textbooks we return 
once more to the information and research 
undertaken and supplied by various depart- 
ments, libraries and associations. Mention 
has already been made of the National 
Physical Laboratory, so perhaps it is only 
necessary to say that it is part of D.S.I.R. 
and that it’s work includes fundamental 
and applied research in the fields of ship 
design and engineering, e.g. reports of 
ships’ hulls and propellers; ships’ wave 
resistance; aerodynamic problems in ships, 
and ship model tests, etc. Information on 
this may be found in the 1951 Brief Guide to 
Research Activities of D.SILR. and the Research 
Associations” . 


For the reference of future (and present) 
shipbuilders and technicians D.S.I.R. is 
starting a new National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology—which will most 
likely include shipbuilding and allied trades 
in its scope. It will probably begin func- 
tioning in 1961 and will cover nearly all 
subjects in science and technology. It will 
take over the responsibility of the lending 
service now provided at South Kensington 
by the Science Museum Library, which, in 
future, will concentrate on serving the needs 
of the enlarged Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. It will also take over some 
of the literature now held by the Science 
Museum Library. 


Much of the scientific and technological 
literature in the world, it is hoped, will 
eventually be included in this collection, to 
make it the most comprehensive of its kind 
in the U.K. To be made available to 
research, industrial, educational and other 
organizations by loans and photo-reproduc- 
tion. 


In the rather neglected field of transla- 
tions the British Welding Research Asso- 
ciation are undertaking the latest cover to 
cover translations from the Russian—this 
will most likely include overlapping material 
on shipbuilding. 

The translations programme of D.S.I.R. 
is planned in conjunction with a similar 
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programme in the U.S. so that the two shall 
not overlap, and a maximum amount of 
information will become available in English. 


In the United States the Farmington 
Plan—an experiment in specialisation by 
voluntary agreement among American 
research libraries—is a valuable agency. Its 
object is to make sure that at least one copy 
of each new foreign book and pamphlet 
that might reasonably be expected to 
interest a research worker in the U.S. will 
be acquired by an American library, 
promptly listed in the Union Catalogue of 
the L.O.C. and made available by inter- 
library loan or photo-reproduction. 


The University of Michigan specialises in 
all branches of naval architecture, ship- 
building and marine engineering. 


It may be appropriate to give here a few 
examples of libraries with special collections 
of shipbuilding and naval architectural 
material—some of which are subject specia- 
lists under regional schemes. Many of these 
libraries are in districts where one would 
expect to find such services, and where they 
are of most use; the prime examples being 
Barrow in Furness, Clydebank, Poole and 
Plymouth Public Libraries. 


Universities and Colleges are represented 
by Glasgow, Poplar Technical College, 
King’s College, Newcastle, and Sunderland 
Technical College. While there are many 
associations with marine collections, such as 
the Glasgow Institute of Engineers and Ship- 
builders; Richmond: Association of Engineer- 
ing and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, and of 
course, the Admiralty. A full list of all these 
collections is to be found in the Aslib direc- 
tory. 

Last but not least we come to one of the 
most important parts of any subject, i.e., its 
bibliographies and indexes, under which we 
also include catalogues of libraries. 


The Institute of Naval Architects has pub- 
lished the following catalogues of its lib- 
raries—Library Catalogue 1930, to which an 
addendum was issued in June 1936. 
It is an author list but includes the form 
entry Transactions. Parliamentary reports 
are listed separately. And of rather more 
importance, The Scott Collection Catalogue 
1930, of books, MSS., prints and drawings 
compiled by B. M. Cooper. 


The Institute of Marine Engineers also 
published a Library Catalogue in 1935 
which was a classified list. Journals and 
transactions are listed separately, and there 
are no indexes. 


A. D. Roberts’ Guide to Technical Literature: 
General and Engineering contains much valuable 
information but, being published in 1939, it 
includes material only to the end of 1938, 
and is therefore rather out of date since no 
further volumes have been published. 


Once more we find that most of the bib- 
liographies by individuals are of American 
origin, as for example W. Philip Leidy’s 
Shipbuilding and Marine Engines; a selected list 
of books and pamphlets (1941), and Meyer 
Hermann’s List of References on Shipping and 
Shipbuilding (L.O.C. 1919). 


Another very useful publication was the 
Index of Technical Articles by 1.0.T.A. This 
was a monthly index of articles published in 
British technical periodicals, and had a 
section on ships and shipbuilding, including 
general, marine engineering, propulsion 
repairing, conversion and shipyards—this is 
unfortunately suspended now. 


The Industrial Arts Index does, of course, 
include much more in its scope than ship- 
building, but it is still of considerable value. 
It is an H. W. Wilson subject index to a 
selected list of over 200 engineering, trade 
and business periodicals, cumulating into 
annual volumes. Mainly American in scope 
it is nevertheless of the greatest value to a 
library undertaking a serious technical ser- 
vice. Articles are listed only under subjects, 
full references being given but no annota- 
tions. It is now called Applied Science and 
Technology Index. 


The Science Museum publishes many 
technical bibliographies and lists etc., and 
while none of them are exclusively on ship- 
building nearly all of them include it in their 
scope. For example, Books on Engineering—a 
subject catalogue of books in the Science 
Library (published in 1957) includes con- 
ferences, etc., on shipbuilding—in particular 
the proceedings of the Aluminium Develop- 
ment Association at a symposium on 
aluminium alloy in ships held at London in 
1949—and books on ship design and cal- 
culations, construction, machinery and 
fittings. 
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Other bibliographies produced by the 
Science Museum are—Bibliog. of Current 
Periodical Abstracts in the Commonwealth (1948), 
and Bibliog. of Current Periodical Abstracts and 
Indexes (1939)—both extremely useful works 
in the fields of abstracts. They also produce 
a list of technical glossaries and dictionaries. 


Also under the heading of bibliographies 
we find such things as the Aslib Book List; 
Technical Book Review Index; The World List of 
Scientific Periodicals and The Aslib Select List 
of British Scientific and Technical Books (1935- 
52). This latter list of books includes a 
publication by the Admiralty: Electric Welding 
in Shipbuilding; a series of lectures given at Stow 
College, 1943. 

Most of these appear at regular intervals 
and are thus fairly up-to-date. 


Referring once more to the Science 
Museum, a very useful series produced by 
them is their Bibliographies Series. This 
includes much valuable material such as 
References to the gyro-stabilisation of Ships, 
1927-35; Quarterly Bibliography of Experiment 
Tank Work and Periodicals on Marine Engineer- 
ing and Naval Architecture. This latter is of 
course not strictly the subject with which 
we are concerned but it is so closely allied 
and overlaps so frequently and unavoidably 
that mention must occasionally be made of it. 
Sometimes various institutions produce bib- 
liographies of their own which may have 
some bearing on our subject. A good 
example of this is that produced by the 
Institute of Welding in 1942—Welded Ships: 
a bibliog. of books, pamphlets, abstracted periodicals 
and press cuttings covering the periods—books 
1921-42, periodicals 1932, 1942, press cuttings 
1940-42. 

Many bibliographies are produced in 
America, in particular by the Research 
Section of the U.S. Navy Department, and 
of the current and retrospective ones one 
may be mentioned, A Selected List of Works 
in the Library Relating io Nautical and Naval 
Art and Science, Navigation and Seamanship, 
Shipbuilding, etc., published by the New York 
Public Library in 1907. 

We may perhaps finish this section with 
one last index—The Engineering Index. It is 
a most important index to current material 
on engineering and indexes more than 1,000 
periodicals, with annotations. Shipbuilding 
is naturally included in Engineering. It is in 
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effect a digest of technological literature. Its 
purpose is making scientific and technical 
publications available to engineers, research 
workers and students by reviewing leading 
periodicals, society transactions, bulletins 
and reports of government bureaux, research 
laboratories, technological institutes and 
colleges, and other agencies. Also recently 
published books. All these publications are 
available for personal reference, or through 
photoprint service. This bibliography is 
truly international in scope and British pub- 
lications are well covered. 

Finally we end with the last of the sources 
of information open to technicians—namely 
specifications and patents. These are 
indexed by the Patent Office, but com- 
prehensive lists of the abridgements from 
early times can be found in Besterman’s 
World Bibliography of Bibliographies. A sample 
of these would include Abridgements of the 
Specifications relating to Shipbuilding, Repairing, 
Sheathing, Launching, etc., 1862-69 (no more 
published); plus many more on ship equip- 
ment, ship’s boats, etc., the earliest dating 
from about 1600. 

Several specifications were issued by the 
British Standards Institute between 1922 
and 1926 (then the British Engineering 
Standards Association). 

It has perhaps been neglected to point out 
that Besterman is a useful source of reference 
on literature of the subject. 

This then is a reasonably detailed picture 
of the bibliographical coverage of the 
literature of shipbuilding. Such a survey will 
obviously have many gaps, since foreign 
material has barely been touched, and at 
the present time such countries as Norway, 
Holland, Germany and Japan are great 
maritime nations equalling and at times 
eclipsing Britain’s annual tonnage statistics, 
and all the time evolving new and better 
methods which their competitors must try 
to keep up with, if not improve upon. 

As a minor point of interest it may be 
added here that up to the time of writing no 
shipbuilding returns are available for Russia, 
China or East Germany. Even in Britain 
itself competition between the various yards 
is very great, particularly among the great 
firms on Clydeside, Merseyside and Tyne- 
side, and only by keeping abreast of the 
literature of the subject can the shipbuilders 
and repairers hope to produce the best. 
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What is a Librarian? 





By MarcGaret Harnswortu, A.L.A. 


“I want to find a certain book. I don’t 
suppose you've any idea how to help me.” 

‘““You always seem to be able to find the 
right book. You’re too clever for a job like 
this. You should have gone in for something 
more ambitious.” 


“Did you say that you were a librarian 
now? I always thought that you were 
quite clever. Couldn’t you have found a 
better job than stamping books ?” 


All these things have been said to me, and 
I am quite sure, to most librarians in some 
form or other. In fact, we are all aware that, 
as a profession, we have not the standing that 
we should have. Periodically, appeals are made 
to us, and by us to make our position clear 
to the public. It has been suggested that the 
qualified librarian is too hidden behind the 
junior assistant, standing at the counter 
stamping the books; that the actual workings 
of the library and the duties of its librarian 
are kept like closely guarded secrets from the 
public, when they should be clearly revealed: 
that the Library Association does not sound 
its voice loudly enough in the right places; 
that the attitude of the committee members 
is still behind the times, and that it is these 
members who keep the librarians light so 
much beneath the bushel. All these reasons 
must, in part be true, but I wonder if the 
whole truth is not that we do not deserve any 
more esteem than we get. The public have 
every opportunity of forming their own 
opinions with what they see before them. 
Perhaps they have no alternative than to 
think of us as glorified shop-assistants. 


Whilst we are still able to look at those 
out-of-date text-books and obsolete tomes on 
our shelves, can we really be satisfied that 
we have a right to a certain reverence in our 
qualified status? Would a doctor, for in- 
stance, be satisfied with his surgery if it were 
filled with instruments that have long been 
superseded ? Nor would he be any happier 
if he had the excuse that those instruments 
were provided by a committee, that had not 
his qualifications, and did not know of their 
uselessness. Would a solicitor do his work 
with the help of reference books that were 
published before half the current laws were 
passed ? These professions have their re- 


putations already, and the reverence that is 
due to them, but they have earned it, so 
much so, that we, the common folk, would not 
dispute that the answer to those questions 
would never be in the affirmative. But, 
looking back, it can be seen that every 
profession has had to fight for that reputa- 
tion: to break down the prejudice and 
ignorance: to convert those that were mis- 
informed and yet in authority, and to depose 
those, even from their own ranks who were 
short sighted and reactionary. But there 
does not seem to be a Sir Alexander 
Fleming, or a Sister Kenny in our young 
profession. There is no one who seems moved 
to fight the die-hards, the reactionaries, the 
misinformed and the prejudiced. No one 
seems to want to risk his livelihood or his 
career to tell his committee what he really 
thinks about that worse than useless book- 
selection policy. No one gets struck off the 
professional register by advocating the hereti- 
cal policies that abandon all the tedious 
records, and hurling trays of issue tickets, or 
even rolls of film into the fire. No one really 
shocks the pince-nez from the older librarian’s 
nose by burning the accession books in his 
tiny, backward library, or by selling the 
leather binding around that massive copy of 
Thomas Armstrong to buy a few brightly 
coloured new novels for the shelves. No one 
cares to risk his favour by allowing the 
student to borrow “‘ The Egoist”’ on his non- 
fiction ticket, or even more daring, to let 
him have it for a couple of months, because 
he is sick of seeing it on the shelves. Not a 
soul feels inclined to venture into the dark 
reference room, and tell the buried reference 
librarian that there really is no reason why 
he should not lend some of those massive 
volumes never used; or that the back copies 
of ‘‘ Whitaker’’ need not be left to collect the 
dust all the time; or even of such a trivial 
thing as the matter of being forced to leave 
every suit-case with him (or, is this suggestion 
too horrifying?). 

True, many of us see the shortcomings of 
our libraries, and often complain about them 
to one another, but, is there no one who will 
take the plunge, and do something about 
them ? Will no one point out the irritations 
of the ration of request cards from a carefully 
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guarded pile to the student with a massive 
holiday reading list? Will no one say 
something about the necessity of time- 
limits and fines on every book, in every 
circumstance ? Where are the pioneers who 
would ask themselves the reason why they 
spend so long making records and compiling 
statistics, which they take every pain to keep 
accurate although they mean nothing at all ? 
Cannot someone mention to those in 
authority that it is the wood that is important 
to keep in focus, and not the frees ? 


It is the younger generation that do, 
sometimes, see the sense and proportions that 
are needed. They are the ones that stand 
behind the counter complaining about their 
tasks, the rules they are expected to keep, and 
the customs that are forced on them. They 
see the uselessness of them, but, even they 
finish their discussion, satisfied with ““Well— 
it’s the practise of the library, the command 
of the chief, the demand of the committee, 
the expectations of the ratepayers and...” 
So it goes on. All that they say is true. 
That is why we need our martyrs, our 
pioneers to “‘die in the garrets”’ for the cause. 

Come, all you lady librarians, there are 
railings to chain yourselves to, prisons in 
which to starve yourselves. Come, young and 
strong men, there is a cause for which to 
fight: anything must be done to make the 
deaf hear, the dense to understand, and most 
difficult of all, the committees to agree. 


Does the ratepayer really want the 
obsolete, the old-fashioned—both on the 
shelves and in the rules? Do they really 
want to spend money on ONE copy of a 
controversial novel, and have it unshelved, 
uncatalogued because of Miss Prism, on the 
committee, who does not think it proper ?. 
If only they knew of the irritations of this 
rule, and that, this favour and that, would 
they really be satisfied, any more than they 
are satisfied with what their library offers 
them, anyway ? 

There is the rub! The public do not 
know; they can only see everything in practice, 
and judge. We cannot tell them about our 
qualifications, our exams, our committees, 
and our finances, we can only show them. 
They can judge for themselves if they are 
giving us too little money, and also if they 
are getting the maximum advantage with 
the money they give. We cannot ée/l those 
librarians in authority, either. Did Fleming 


rebel, to re-educate and then, maybe, our 
find it that easy ? The only way is to act, to 
ends will be achieved. The librarian will be 
recognised. Hushed tones will announce his 
profession, and he will be consulted by any- 
one who needs him; that is, anyone who 
comes into the library with a puzzled look 
on his face, and many more who do not even 
dare to pass through that Victorian edifice. 
He will be consulted as a matter of course, 
as the ill consult the doctor, and the ill-used 
the lawyer. He will be approached as the 
teacher is by a child with a question, or a 
professor by a student. There should be no 
difference. Let us show them that there is 
not. 


News From The Blind World 
By W. A. Munrorp 


Tue really fundamental differences between 
the blind and the sighted communities are 
differences of age and sex. At December 31st, 
1959, there were 96,949 registered blind 
people in England and Wales, 54,48q—or 
substantially more than one-half—being 70 
years of age and over. Of the total blind 
community, 40,063 were men and 56,886 
women. Of the 54,489 blind of 70 years of 
age and over, only 18,378 were men and 
36,111 women. The greater expectation of 
life of the female of the species manifests 
itself in unexpected ways. Blindness is, of 
course, almost entirely a disease of age in this 
country and, as the general expectation of 
life increases so, regrettably, must the ex- 
pectation of blindness also. The number of 
newly blinded is increasing each year by 
approximately 25 per cent. and it has been 
estimated that the total number of registered 
blind will reach 140,000 by 1973. Contrari- 
wise, the present number of blind children 
of school age, already less than 2,000, is 
likely, happily, to diminish still further. 
Many of the elderly people who will be- 
come blind during the next ten years are 
unlikely to be prepared to learn Braille or 
will be unable to cope with its admitted 
complications and difficulties. The relative 
demand for the much easier embossed system, 
Moon, will increase: it is increasing already. 
The recent removal of the Moon Press from 
its century-old premises in Brighton to a new 
factory at Reigate has prepared the way for a 
substantial increase in output of both books 
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and periodicals. The call for Talking Book 
machines will also increase. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the Sound 
Recording Committee of the Royal National 
Institute for the Blind and St. Dunstan’s, 
which administers the Nuffield Talking Book 
Library, has recently decided to move on 
from disc to tape. 


The Tape Talking Book machine resembles 
the disc machine but has no pick-up or 
stylus. The cassette (i.e. the book), which 
contains the tape and playing head, is 
slotted on to the central spindle. The totally 
enclosed tape has 18 tracks and needs never 
to be touched, either at the Talking Book 
Library (at Alperton) or by readers. A 
cassette, which will play for up to 21 hours, 
weighs only half as much as a standard con- 
tainer full of discs and plays for at least as 
long as two of them. It is also immensely 
more economical in storage space. It re- 
presents a very important step forward. The 
complete changeover from disc to tape will 
take some years and the basic problem of 
number of titles available will have to be kept in 
perspective, as always with Talking Books. 
The difficulties inherent in producing the 
first or master copy remain, as in other forms 
of reading material for the blind. Modern 
industry has shown itself amazingly com- 
petent to mass-produce a standard article, 
provided that the market is or can be made 
large enough. The blind reading public is, 
and must always remain in this context, very 
small indeed. There are at present con- 
siderably less than one thousand titles 
available in Talking Books and _ twelve 
hundred in Moon. There are more than 
thirty thousand in Braille, most of them 
having been hand-transcribed during the 
past half-century. 


The first or master copy presents no pro- 
blem when an electronic print recognition 
device can be used to produce a series of 
sounds similar to those in the morse code. 
A device of this kind is now in the prototype 
stage in the U.S.S.R. Its potentialities are 
probably very limited as the principle appears 
to be similar to that of the Optophone 
developed relatively unsuccessfully in this 
country following its invention by M. 
Fournier d’Albe and its display at the 
Optical Exhibition at South Kensington as 
long ago as 1912. 
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Louis Braille remains the greatest single 
benefactor in the history of blind welfare 
and the lack of biographical material in 
English has been regrettable. The R.N.I1.B. 
has now published, at 7s. 6d., a useful 
short work in French and English, by Jean 
Roblin, author of the modern French 
biography, Les doigts qui lisent, 1951. His new 
book, Louis Braille, is attractively produced 
and illustrated but a librarian must note 
with regret that it bears no date of publica- 
tion (actually August 22nd, 1960) and is 
unpaged (actually 48 pages, 9X 745, 
following title page). I recommend it to the 
attention of any book-buyers who have not 
yet seen it. 


Although the Braille system of embossing 
has been in use for a century, the basic 
principle of raising dots on and from sheets 
of paper has not changed, whether machine 
or hand production has been used. The 
modern process which provides for Braille 
dots to be raised on thin sheets of plastic, 
reproducing a paper “master”, enables the 
N.L.B., the R.N.I.B. and the other organi- 
zations which have installed “vacuum raising” 
equipment to produce short runs of up to a 
hundred copies of books, periodicals and 
other material. The principle is still un- 
changed. But now, after years of pioneering 
research, the R.N.I.B. is producing Braille 
which consists essentially of tiny round blobs 
of hardened printing ink which adhere firmly 
to the flat surfaces of sheets of much thinner 
paper than has previously been possible for 
Braille production, assuming that dots are 
to be raised on each side of each sheet. 
This new “Solid Dot’? method, which has 
been publicised recently, saves cost and bulk: 
It has great potentialities for the relatively 
long runs of Braille periodicals such as 
Progress and Radio Times and eventually all 
periodicals published by the R.N.I.B. will 
be solid dot productions. The potentialities 
of this method for the much shorter runs 
of most books published in Braille are much 
more limited, at least in its existing form. 
But then substantial numbers of blind 
readers, understandably enough, have not 
yet taken kindly cither to solid dot or to 
vacuum raised Braille. The new products 
may well prove more acceptable to the next 
generations of blind readers, 
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PoweLt (Lawrence Clark) Books in My 
Baggage. Constable. 136 pages. 15s. net. 


The American edition of this book was 
reviewed earlier this year in THE LipRARY 
Wor.p at the same time as the author’s 
previous work A Passion for Books, also 
published by Constable. The Publishers 
have now produced an English edition and 
it may be said again that the easy, thoroughly 
readable essays and recollections which 
make up both books should be on the open 
shelves of every library. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Powell has in mind many more such 
conversations about books and the incidents 
surrounding them in his experience with 
which to regale us in the future. 


Union List or CurRRENT COMMERCIAL AND 
TECHNICAL PERIODICALS IN THE NORTH AND 
East Mipianps. The Library Association, 
Reference Special and Information Section 
(North Midlands Group). 121 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


The deceptively simple appearance of 
these Union Lists does not, of course, hide 
to those familiar with the task of compiling 
them the enormous labour involved in 
collecting and co-ordinating the vital in- 
formation which they contain. This List 
records in simplified form the holdings of 
the majority of the libraries in the counties 
of Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire and Nottinghamshire, 
covering commerce, science, agriculture, etc., 
but excluding subjects within the fields of 
the arts, humanities, religion, philosophy, 
history, languages, literature and education. 
It is intended that the publication of regular 
supplements should keep the List up to date. 


AsHworTH (William) An Economic History 
of England 1870-1939. Methuen. 438 
pages. 36s. net and Petiinc (Henry) 
Modern Britain 1885-1955. Nelson. 212 
pages. 18s. net. 


Professor Ashworth’s book is the second 
volume to appear, and the last in chrono- 
logical order, of a new series of economic 
histories under the general editorship of 
Professor T. S. Ashton, designed to supple- 
ment existing treatises. It deals with a most 
complex phase of England’s economic de- 
velopment from the peak of the industrial 
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and commercial pre-eminence of Victorian 
times to the eve of the Second World War. 

Mr. Pelling takes a wider approach and 
his study is perforce somewhat cursory. In 
Modern Britain the author endeavours to set 
the evidence of British political, social and 
cultural history against the background of 
the nation’s external problems. The scholar- 
ship contained in Mr. Pelling’s book in no 
way intrudes upon the interest of the general 
reader, who might be more diffident in 
approaching Professor Ashworth’s rather 
specialist book. 

* * * 

The December issue of Design, published 
by The Council of Industrial Design at 3s., 
contains a double-page spread of illustrations 
with a short text on the new Holborn 
Central Library. The subject, like Kensing- 
ton, has quite naturally been over-written 
in recent months, but the reproductions 
serve to emphasise the scope and foresight 
which are responsible for Holborn’s present 
good fortune. 


PROFILE 





L. R. McCo vin, C.B.E., F.L.A. 
City Librarian, Westminster 


Tuose seeking an outline of the life and works 
of Lionel Roy McColvin can find it in 
Who’s Who—though we may add three 
stop press items, as it were—(i) that he has 
another book on Libraries for Children in the 
press (Phoenix House), (ii) that he has 


succeeded Berwick Sayers as Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Central Library, and (iii) that by the time 
this appears he will have returned from his 
latest journeying to foreign parts—Ankara 
and Istanbul whither he flies early in Decem- 
ber to give lectures on British libraries. 


So, rather than print a catalogue of the 
committees on which he’s served and the 
books he’s written we asked him what 
things in his professional life had pleased 
him and disappointed him most. In reply 
to the first question we found him rather 
cynical. “I’m very glad that I have spent 
my life as a librarian—though, of course, 
I entered this career purely by accident 
and so can’t know whether I’d have been 
happier in another—though I very much 
doubt it.’’ Secondly, he was grateful to have 
had the opportunity to play his part in the 
development of the public library movement 
both in his own country and in many others— 
and to help build up the Library Association 
to its present high standing and influence— 
“though I hope they don’t try to do too 
much reorganising too quickly, but I’ve 
spent a great part of my efforts for the 
Library Association unsuccessfully seeking 
to improve its constitution and its system of 
examinations, so maybe I’m alarmed to 
find so much happening so quickly. What is 
vital in my opinion, is that nothing should 
be done to lower the status of the Association 
or to undermine the integrity of its examina- 
tions.”’ 


His chief general complaint was that most 
librarians are too slow—they don’t answer 
letters, they don’t do the jobs they undertake 
within the promised time if at all. “I expect 
I offend myself but it doesn’t alter the fact 
that if all the tasks upon which, for example, 
the Library Association has embarked had 
been carried out in a prompt businesslike 
way very much more could have been 
accomplished. But, nevertheless, British 
librarians are much more businesslike than 
those of most other countries.”’ 


His principal bdétes-noires are the local 
councillors—and their “‘leaders’’—who won't 
face up to their responsibilities as members 
of public library authorities, including in his 
condemnation members of the larger 
authorities many of which have services far 
far worse than those of several keen little 
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places “‘who try hard though they’re doomed 
to failure.”’ He regrets the influence of the 
organised parish pump in delaying overdue 
library legislation but feels that action based 
upon a further study of the problems should 
prove more satisfactory in the long run than 
“compromise” legislation. ““The problem of 
discovering how to ensure good suitable 
library provision everywhere is not a new 
one. We can wait a little longer if thereby 
we get a better solution.” 


Any more “‘Personal’’ regrets? “Yes, one 
is that I’ve not enjoyed the opportunity to 
help plan a big central library. I’ve had to 
be content, in practice, with ‘building’ one 
branch and one children’s library—though, 
in theory, I’ve ‘planned’ several for other 
people including a magnificent public library 
for Baghdad—a plan never realised as the 
would-be donors were shortly afterwards 
expelled from their country. Such is life !”’ 


What, we enquired, do you consider the 
most important tasks of a chief librarian ? 
“To choose his books and to choose his staff” 
was the emphatic reply. For what, we asked 
finally, are you most grateful in your profes- 
sional career ? “‘My good fortune concerning 
so many of the people with whom I’ve had to 
work—both as librarian, young and old, and 
as a member of the Library Association and 
other professional organisations. And I’ve 
been very very fortunate in my employers, 
too. At all three places where I’ve been chief 
—Ipswich, Hampstead and Westminster— 
it’s been my privilege to serve library com- 
mittees of intelligent men and women of 
goodwill, ready always to understand and 
help.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 


“THe Lisrary Worvp.” 
Sir, 24th November, 1960 

I was sorry to read Mr. Bickerton’s letter 
regarding the nomenclature of book issue 
systems. All methods are modified in use, 
sometimes quite substantially. The Brown(e) 
charging system is used with readers’ 
tickets as pockets, with book cards as 
pockets, or with a separate pocket to hold 
together two flat cards. Different ways of 
arranging the issue records have been com- 
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bined with these variants to produce many 
permutations. Photocharging is used with 
hand-sorted cards, notched cards and 
punched cards and there are also differences 
of counter routine. Two markedly different 
versions of punched-card charging have 
been used in this country and at least three 
forms of token systems. Are all these to be 
known by the name of the town which first 
used them ? 


Although we all owe a debt to the pioneers, 
their systems are usually improved by later 
users and students should normally be 
advised to see the later versions. If Mr. 
Bickerton has his way future text books will 
be indexed like gazetteers, the text advising 
a trip to Coventry to study the Wandsworth 
system, a visit to Kensington to see the 
Westminster system, to Fulham to see the 
Worthing system or to Holborn to see the 
improved Walthamstow system. 


Librarians of all people should shun 
meaningless titles. Few unversed in library 
history would recognise the Brown(e) charg- 
ing system as the “Bradford system.” 
James Duff Brown, wise as always, con- 
sistently called it “‘pocket-card charging” 
which tells us a little about it. ‘“‘Photo- 
charging,” ‘“‘punched-card charging” and 
the “token system” are all meaningful terms. 
The use of tokens for certain classes of books 
was suggested in an article in the Record in 
February, 1955, fifteen months before the 
article mentioned by Mr. Bickerton, and the 
term “selective charging” was offered. 
“Modified token system” could be sub- 
stituted if preferred. 


Would it clinch the matter if I add that 
I have reason to believe that a token system 
very similar to that used at Worthing was 
operated in the nineteen-twenties at a part- 
time library in a Welsh village ? We were 
told about it at Westminster soon after the 
token system was introduced The name of 
the place is unpronounceable by English lips. 
Yours faithfully, 


Ws. R. MAIDMENT. 


Deputy Borough Librarian, 
Central Public Library, 
Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 























































